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adversaries  possessing  ballistic  missiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD).  In  Desert  > 
Storm,  the  Scud  missiles  launched  served  primarily  as  terror  weapons,  as  they  were  not  militarily 
very  significant,  due  to  their  poor  accuracies,  conventional  warheads,  and  low  launch  rates.  But, 
with  accelerating  technological  advances  and  strong  pressures  for  proliferation  of  theater  ballistic 
missiles  (TBMs)  and  WMD,  regional  aggressors  will  likely  resort  to  urihg  TBMs  as  a  relatively 
cheap,  effective  warfigbting  means.  We  must  anti(%ate  fiicing  more  sophisticated,  challenging 
scenarios.  Moreover,  in  the  next  regional  contingency/confiict,  it  is  not  likely  the  enemy  will 
allow  us  five  months  for  a  secure,  orderly  buildup;  instead,  he  may  try  to  qtiickly  interfere  with 
our  political  and  militaiy  prq)arafions.  Although  Patriot  appeared  successfiil  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  is 
inadequate;  and  regional  CINCs  must  advocate,  acquire,  integrate,  and  exercise  new  systems  for 
theater  ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD),  Preparation  is  key.  Also,  all  CINCs  must  coopoate  to 
deter  aggressors  firom  acquiring  and  enq)loying  WMD,  realizing  that  TBMs  in  one  theat^  could 
be  hunched  against  targets  in  another,  and  that  TBMs  carrying  WMD  could  have  strategic 
implications.  Our  forces  must  not  only  attempt  to  detm-  and  draiy  the  enemy;  they  must  also  be 
able  to  defend  against  any  TBMs  launched.  Ultimately,  our  ability  to  defend  against  TBMs  could 
be  a  major  fiictor  in  discouia^g  prolifimtion,  and  in  deterring  aggressors  from  laundiing 
missiles.  The  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC)  must  ensure  unity  of  ^ort  by  all  services  in 
orchestrating  countms  to  the  IBM  threat.  And  the  JFC  should  plan  to  put  mobile  TBMD 
systems  into  a  ctmflict  area  eaify  on,  for  active  defense,  and  position  them  to  intercept  missiles 
lamuhed  dose  to  their  sources.  By  minimizing  the  vulnerability  to  TBMs,  we  would  he^)  msure 
our  operations  can  achieve  our  political  objectives. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Watdhing  Cable  News  Network  (CNN)  duiing  Desert  Storm  (in  early  1991),  any  sensible 
person  must  have  wondered  why  the  viability  of  the  US'led  coalition  forces  —  and  the  course  of  the 
war  —  seemed  to  hang  on  every  fraqi  Scud  missile  attack.  People  sat  frozen  to  their  chairs,  waiting 
to  see  if  the  next  one  that  got  through  the  Patriot  defendve  ^stem  just  mi^t  cany  with  it  a  terrible 
chemical,  biological,  or  even  nuclear  disaster.  Although  the  loss  of  life  and  destruction  caused  by 
the  wadieads  or  frdhng  debris  turned  out  to  be  relatively  low,  folks  at  home  were  frustrated  by  the 
qrpareat  vulnerability  bases  and  population  centers  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Israel  seen^d  to  have; 
others  were  dismayed  at  our  forces  inability  to  It^te  and  destroy  the  mobile  Scud  laundiers  before 
the  Iraq^  could  use  them  to  attack.  At  the  same  time,  military-wise  people  knew  how  difEicult  that 
was,  in  ^he  of  with  all  our  high  technology  and  assets.  Moreover,  everyone  became  aware  of  our 
neatfy  total  dependence  on  Patriot  for  defense.  After  each  successful  intercqrt,  people  professed, 

V 

"Ihaak  God  fi>r  the  Patriot  misses,"  flunking  those  batteries  provided  some  magical,  protective 
shidd.  However,  many  people,  not  understanding  the  truly  limited  capability  of  the  Patriot  system, 
turned  off  their  TV  sets  after  that  short  war,  believing  US  fi)rces  were  just  about  invindble.  Ihey 
did  not  realize  the  serious  vulnerability  of  the  coalition's  operations  and  its  political  cohesiveness. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  the  development  of  ballistic  missile  defense  (BMD) 
and  the  ccmcepts  operational  commanders  should  conader  to  counter  the  growing  regional  threats 
posed  by  potoitial  adversaries  with  ballistic  imssiles  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD). 

In  Desert  Shield/Desert  Strum,  the  Scud  misses  laundied  served  primarify  as  terror 
weipons,  as  they  were  not  milit8i%  very  significant,  due  to  their  poor  accuracies,  conventional 
wariieads,  and  low  laundi  rates.  Also,  we  were  able  to  mount  concerted  efforts  to  disrupt  Iraqi 
command  and  control,  and  to  reduce  the  nuirfeer  of  jbic/ launches,  whidi  surety  affected  their 
launch  rates.  But,  with  accderating  technological  advances  and  pressures  fi>r  the  prohfination  of 
theater  ballistic  missiles  (TBMs)  and  WMD,  regional  aggressors  will  most  likely  resort  to  using 
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TBMs  and  WMD  as  relative^  dlieap,  effective,  waifighting  means.  We  must  anticipate  fiicing  more 
sophisticated,  cJiallenging  scenarios.  Moreover,  in  the  next  regional  contingency/conflict,  it  is  not 
likefy  that  the  enen^  will  allow  us  S  months  for  a  secure,  orderly  buildup;  instead,  he  will  probably 
try  to  quickfy  interfere  with  our  political  and  mOitaiy  prqparations.  Although  Patriot  appeared  to 
be  successfid  in  the  Gulf  War,  it  is  inadequate;  and  re^onal  commanders  must  advocate,  acquire, 
int^rate,  and  exercise  new  systems  for  theater  ballistic  missile  defense  (TBMD).  Preparation  is 
key.  It  win  be  imperative  that  operational  commanders  protect  our  precious  few  forces  and  assets. 

During  operations,  the  US  Joint  Force  Commander  (JFC)  must  ensure  unity  of  effort  by  aU 
services  in  orchestrating  counters  to  the  TBM  threat.  Our  forces  must  not  onl^  deter  and  deny  the 
ememy;  they  must  also  be  able  to  defend  again^  any  TBMs  launched.  Our  ability  to  defend  against 
TBMs  could  be  a  major  &ctor  in  discouraging  proliferation,  and  in  deterring  hostile  aggressors. 

Without  dedicating  serious  attention  to  articulating  requirements  for  TBMD,  and  planning 
to  integrate  those  defensive  systems  into  joint  operations,  the  US  military  may  be  unprepared  for 
the  next  regional  contingency.  Until  tho  decade  preceding  die  1991  Gulf  War,  American  political 
CT^ediency  led  past  political  leaders  to  shrink  our  military  resources,  erode  capabilities,  and  ignore 
potential  threats,  to  the  point  of  uspreparedness.  This  may  have  contributed  to  the  outbreaks  of 
some  wars;  and  the  unprqiaredness  of  our  militaty  entailed  enormous  human  and  material  costs,  as 
we  had  to  f^t  lengthy  conflicts  to  overcome  huge  initial  gains  by  enemies.  Today,  we  are  again 
drawing  down  our  fi>rces,  and  our  leadershp  is  focused  on  economic  issues.  We  may  soon  be  in 
danger  of  rqieating  history,  because  we  are  pooify  prqiared  to  meet  a  "mushrooming”  IBM  threat 
m  r^ons  of  vital  US  interest.  Yet,  \\hile  we  are  unable  to  protect  forces  and  allied  populations, 
nnfitaiy  tenders  have  not  made  our  vulnerability  to  TBMs  well  known.  President  Ronald  Reagan 
pubficty  e^qmsed  the  vulnerability  of  our  homeland  to  attack  by  ICBMs  in  1983;  but,  for  over  two 
decades  prior  to  that,  most  Americans  had  believed  that  the  US  mOitaiy  could  protect  them  from 
misate  attack.  They  assumed  we  had  developed  and  dqiloyed  a  defense  against  ballistic  missiles, 
fike  we  had  built  vp  strategic  air  defense  in  the  1950s.  But,  they  wore  wrong;  we  had  not. 
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CHAPTER  n 


FOUNDATION  OF  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
Strat^icAir  Defense  Background 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n,  with  the  1949  e^losion  of  the  first  Soviet  atomic  device 
and  the  rapid  e^ansion  of  their  long-range  bomber  fleet,  the  United  States  and  Canada  perceived  a 
direct  aerial  threat  and  moved  to  develop  a  con^rehensive  air  defense  infi-astructure.  The  two 
nations  joined  forces  to:  (1)  construct  &r-flung  radar  networks  (to  give  early  warning  of  Soviet 
boiid>er  attack  via  polar  routes);  (2)  produce  and  deploy  thousands  of  "active"  air  defense  assets  (to 
intercq>t  Soviet  bond)ers  before  they  could  launch  thdr  nuclear  ftee-ftdl  bombs  or  air-to-suifiice 
nrisales);  and  (3)  to  provide  command-and-control  (C^)  systems  (to  hnk  all  the  resources).  This 
tremendous  efifort  continued  through  the  19S0s,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  North 
American  Air  Defense  Command  (NORAD)  during  1957-58.  At  its  peak  strength  in  the  early 
1960s,  NORAD  could  muster  103  fight^-interceptor  squadrons  with  2,612  aircraft,  phis  439 
Bonuwc  surfiice-to-air  missiles  (SAMs)  and  274  Nike  SAM  batteries  to  defend  the  continoit.' 

However,  in  1957  (the  same  year  NORAD  originated),  the  Soviets  launched  the  first 
satellite  (Sputnik);  and  the  emerging  threat  of  ICBMs  was,  at  once,  clearfy  credible.  Hence,  Soviet 
bombers  became  a  secondary  concern,  and  our  threat  focus  shifted  as  Soviet  holdings  of  ICBMs 
(and  later,  submarine-laundied  SLBMs)  grew  at  an  alarming  rate.  Thus,  with  the  coming  of  the 
ICBM  age,^  the  very  concept  of  "active"  air  defense  of  North  America  became  an  anachronism 
Ihoe  seemed  little  point  in  maintaining  extensive  air  defenses  v4en  there  was  virtually  no  defense 
against  ballistic  missile  attack;  so,  firom  the  1960s  on,  continaital  air  defoise  began  a  long  decline. 


‘  Martin  Shadwidc,  "Early  Warning:  Modernizing  the  North  American  Air  Defimse  System," 
Aerospace  Tntematinnal^  May/June  1985,  pp.  12-17;  and  Canadian  Senate,  Special 

Committee  on  National  D^nce,  Rg^^itr  C”******»  ^’“Titorial  Air  Defence.  January  1985,  pp.  5-9. 
‘  Rdativd^  short-rintermediate-range  guided  missQes  —  the  slower,  jet-propped  V- 1  (buzz 

bomb)  cndse  mip3e  and  the  siq>ersQnic,  rocket-boosted  V-2  ballistic  missile  —  had  been  developed 
and  lued  by  the  Germans  during  WWn. 
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After  pursuing  a  "crash"  research  and  development  effort  --  Project  Defender  (initiated  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration  in  1958  and  abandoned  in  1964),  US  leaders  decided  that  pursuing 
ballistic  missile  de&nse  was  neither  feasible  nor  cost  effective.^  Considering  the  technology  then  at 
hand,  any  conceivable  missile  defense  system  could  be  easily  overwirehned  by  offence  measures. 
Also,  it  was  obvious  that  greater  offensive  systems  could  be  produced  at  less  cost  than  defensive 
ones.  Both  the  US  and  Soviet  governments  could  not  afford  to  waste  funds  and  resources  pursuing 
BMD,  especialfy  it  would  probabfy  onfy  "throw  fuel  on  the  fire”  of  the  arms  race.  These 
mutual  understandings  were  then  reflected  in  the  1972  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  Treaty.* 

Whh  the  United  States  engrossed  in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  a  period  of  detente  underway 
between  the  two  superpowers,  policy  makers  chose  to  ignore  our  vulnerability  to  attack  by  nuclear 
ICBMs.  They  continued  to  rely  simply  on  the  threat  of  massive  retaliation  for  deterrence,  and  on 
the  strange  "security”  of  our  "nuclear  umbrella,"  believing  neither  side  would  resort  to  war  and 
mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD).  Because  most  Americans  assumed  we  had  BMD,  many  were 
confiised  and  shocked  by  revelations  uiweiled  in  Preadent  Reagan's  nationwide  television  address 
on  Mardh  23,  1983.  During  h,  he  launched  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  —  soon  dubbed 
"Star  Wars”  by  the  press.  With  the  images  that  nickname  inferred,  the  feet  that  neither  of  the  titles 
he^ed  describe  what  the  program  was  aD  about,  and  the  associated  hype  drummed  up  by  protest 
groiq>s  and  the  media,  most  Americans  soon  lost  focus  of  ^hat  SDI  offered. 

The  VisUm  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

fit  his  1983  address  on  SDI,  President  Reagan  admitted  that  the  approach  to  stability  — 
through  offenave  threat  —  had  worked  for  more  than  three  decades;  however,  he  pointed  out  that 
his  advisors  (including  the  Joint  Chiefe  of  Stafl)  had  recentfy  underscored  the  "necessity  to  break 
out  of  a  fiiture  that  relies  solely  on  offensive  retaliation  for  our  security."’  He  went  on  to  reveal: 

’  Danid  O.  Graham  (LTG,  USA,  Ret.)  and  Gregory  A.  Fossedal,  A  Defense  That  Defends: 
Hinciping  Nudear  Attack  (Old  Greenwich,  CT:  Devin- Adair,  Publishers,  1983),  pp.  146-152. 

^  m 

’  Graham  and  Fossedal  provide  the  scrq)t  of  Preadent  Reagan's  naticmally  televised  SDI 
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Over  the  course  of  these  discusaons,  I  have  become  more  and  more  deeply  convinced 
that  the  human  ^irit  must  be  capable  of  rising  above  dealing  with  other  nations  and 
human  beings  by  threatening  their  existence.  ...  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  save  lives  than 
to  avoige  them? ...  Let  me  share  with  you  a  viaon  of  the  foture  >^hich  offers  hope. 

...  What  if  free  people  could  live  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  their  security  did  not 
rea  upon  the  threat  of  inaant  US  retaliation  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack;  that  we  could 
intercq>t  and  destroy  strategic  ballistic  missiles  before  they  reached  our  own  soil  or  that 
of  our  allies? ...  This  could  pave  the  way  for  arms  control  measures  to  eliminate  the 
(nuclear)  weapons  themselves.  We  seek  n^er  military  superiority  nor  political 
advantage.  Our  only  purpose  --  one  all  people  share  —  is  to  search  for  ways  to  reduce 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war.* 

Essential^,  by  recognizing  the  "gaping  hole”  in  our  defense  strategy.  President  Reagan 
asserted  that  it  was  time  to  fill  it  with  some  means  of  denying  the  enemy's  objectives  and  protecting 
our  people  and  property  in  the  event  deterrence  friled.  He  took  the  lead  in  proposing  we  no  longer 
limit  ourselves  to  only  one  option  —  that  of  having  to  react  by  "doing  the  unthinkable.” 

Pursuit  of  **A  Defense  That  Defends” 

V. 

President  Reagan's  initiatrve  apparently  grew  from  roots  planted  in  .1980  by  Project  High 
Frontier,  a  study  undertaken  by  a  group  form^  under  the  auq)ices  of  the  conservative  Heritage 
Foundation.  The  project's  findings  were  reported  in  March  1982,  and  submitted  to  Reagan.  The 
stu^  proposed  a  major  shift  in  US  defense  strategy,  in  a  system  of  satellites  in  space  could 
destroy  Soviet  nuclear  missiles  following  their  laundi  toward  America.  It  suggested  a  crash 
program  (through  a  Manhatkm  /Vq/ect-style  approach)  to  make  a  technological  "aid  run"  around 
the  growing  Soviet  offensive  missile  threat,  using  US  equ^mmt  already  in  development.  The 
enyhaas  was  on  using  the  US  technological  edge  to  eiqiloit  the  potential  of  qiace  —  ^ace  being 
file  emerging  "high  ground"  of  economic  and  military  strength,  and  the  natural  place  to  base  a  new 
generation  of  weapons  for  strategic  defoise.  Thus,  Reagan  envisioned  not  just  point  (ground) 
delenses,  but  a  global,  neaify  leak-prooC  layered,  defensive  shield,  primarily  r^ydng  on  ^ace-based 


qpeech  (on  March  23, 1983)  in  .^pendix  C  of  their  book,  A  Defense  That  Defends-  RInckmp 
Nudear  Attack,  pp.  143-145.  The  above  is  an  excerpt. 

*  m 
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directed-enefgy  weapons.  He  established  SDI  research  and  developount  to  put  America  on  a 
course  toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminating  the  threat  posed  by  strategic  nuclear  misses  --  not 
just  to  our  continent,  but  to  US  and  allied  populations,  forces,  and  operations  overseas.^ 

TnmrformatioH  of  SDI  (From  Global,  Space-Based  Concept  To  Deployment  Reality) 

The  Reagan-promoted  effort  to  render  nuclear  weapons  “impotoit  and  obsolete”*  proved 

difScuh  during  his  time  in  office  (in  spite  of  about  $16  billion  appropriated  for  SDI  through  FY  89), 

as  attenots  to  develop  lasers  and  other  systems  lost  favor  to  kinetic  energy  weapons,  and  budget 

pressures'mounted.’  Then,  starting  in  1987,  the  SDI  program  enohasis  began  to  shift  away  from 

long-term  researdi  toward  possibilities  for  early  deployment  —  with  the  notion  that  deployment  of 

any  HMD  would  have  to  occur  in  phases.  Thus,  the  SDI  Organization  (SDIO)  began  to  focus  on 

three  options:  (1)  a  I%ase-1  system,  incorporating  ^ace-based  interceptors  known  as  "Brilliant 

Pebbles"  to  be  deployed  in  the  late  1990s;  (2)  a  ground-based  defense  of  military  targets,  with 

deployment  of  an  Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile  (ATBM)  system  in  Western  Europe  favored  as  an 

$ 

initial  step;  and  (3)  an  Accidental-Launch  Protection  System  (ALPS),  Senator  Sam  Nuim  proposed 
in  January  1988,  >diich  was  similar  to  an  idea  suggested  20  years  before  for  a  "thin"  area  defense}'^ 
When  George  Bush  took  over  as  President,  he  initially  held  SDI  ^aiding  at  a  steady  level; 
however,  in  his  January  1991  State-of-the-Union  address,  he  redirected  SDIO's  efforts  to  focus  on 
reliance  on  ground-based  ^sterns  for  defrase  against  limited  or  accidental  mis^e  attacks.  The  new 
program,  designated  Global  Protection  Against  Limited  Strikes  (GPALS),  reflected  the  pncq>tion 
of  a  diminishing  threat  of  any  all-out  nuclear  attack  firom  the  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  a  growing 
concern  about  ballistic  missile  proliferation.”  GPALS  also  reflected  fiscal  reality  seen  in  feeing  the 
hi^  cost  of  space  lift,  and  the  need  to  produce  something  to  show  for  all  the  money  already  ^ent. 

’’  Graham  and  Fossedal,  pp.  43-66. 

•  D^p.  145. 

’  Peter  Anabush,  "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Strategic  Defense,"  Defense  News.  May  17,  1993,  p.  1. 

“  Ivo  R  Daalder,  Strategic  Defences  in  the  1990s:  Criteria  for  Deployment  (New  York,  NY: 
St  Martin’s  Press,  1991),  pp.  24-111.  Sec  Def  McNamara  proposed  Sentinel  m  a  Sep  1967  speech. 
”  Amlm^  p.  1. 
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Finally,  it  seems  the  Clinton  administration  wanted  to  transition  from  v\hat  it  perceived  as 
the  ideologically-charged  Republican  SDI  program.  So,  on  May  13,  1993,  Defense  Secretary  Les 
Aspin  proclaimed  the  md  of  the  Star  Wars  era,  saying  he  was  renaming  and  refocusing  the  SDIO  to 


reflect  the  admmistration's  change  in  priorities.  The  new  name  was  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
Orgqnizatiwi  (BMDO),  and  it  would  no  longer  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  He 
wanted  to  treat  the  BMD  program  like  any  other  hardware  acquisition  program,  to  demonstrate  a 
shift  —  from  research,  to  development  and  acquisition.  He  said  the  decade-old  Washington  debate 
on  ^^er  we  should  build  a  massive  defense  against  missUe  attack  was  over;  "The  fete  of  Star 
Wars  was  sealed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union."  Conversely,  he  did  acknowledge  that  the 
decade  of  SDI  —  with  over  $30  billion  invested  ~  may  have  played  a  role  in  the  Soviet  demise.*^ 
However,  without  saying  it  (as  he  briefed).  Secretary  A^in  clearly  proved  that  strategic  defense  is 
not  yesterday's  issue: 

Ten  years  later  we  find  that  we  ^ve  a  diftermt  need,  for  ballistic  missile  defense, 
not  the  massive  program  of  ^ace-based  weapons  that  Ronald  Reagan  envisioned. 

Saddam  Hussein  and  the  Scud  missiles  allowed  us  -  showed  us  that  we  needed 
ballistic  missile  defmse  for  our  forces  in  the  field.  The  threat  is  here  and  now. 

Li  the  future,  we  may  face  hostile  or  irrational  states  that  have  both  nuclear  warheads 
and  ballistic  missile  technology  that  could  reach  the  United  States.'^ 


”  Barbara  Opall,  "BMD  Era  Requires  Vision,  Difficuh  Choices,"  Defense  News.  May  17-23, 
1993,  pp.  1, 13. 

”  Defense  Secretary  Aspin's  briefing  on  BMDO,  Federal  News  Service  script.  May  13,  1993. 
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CHAPTER  m 


THE  CONTEXT 

Devda/ments  in  the  IntemaHonal  Security  Environment 

Possibly,  at  no  other  time  in  the  world's  history  has  mankind  experienced  such  a  period  of 
sudden,  profound,  yet  relatively  peaceful  change  than  the  one  from  1989  through  1991  -  which 
brougiht  the  collapse  of  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  dissolution  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  and  the  demise  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  People  around  the  globe  were  mesmerized  by  the  astonishing  rate  of  change,  as  well 
ashy  the  realization  that  the  changes  were  fundamental  But,  the  celebration  of  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War  (and  its  b^olar  confrontation)  was  hardly  followed  by  any  "restful  sleep."  Leaders  everywhere 
"sat  up"  to  news  of  the  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait,  and  citizens  tuned  in  televinons  to  watch  the 
Desert  Storm  rising.  Moreover,  the  world  witnessed  long-dormant  ethnic  and  nationalistic  tensions 
virtually  exploding  in  newly  independent  states.  Thus,  a  new  security  environment  dramatically 
emerged.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Sovj^  breakdown,  many  people  believe  the  prospect  of  a 
nuclear  World  War  m  has  all  but  disappeared;  however,  many  also  feel  there  is  no  longer  a  real 
security  order,  only  varying  degrees  of  disorder,  and  new  threats.  The  dawn  of  an  era  of  general 
peace  and  tranquillity  has  yet  to  come.  Now,  the  United  States,  as  the  sole  superpower,  stands  in  a 
doorway  \^ch  opens  to  a  more  complex,  dynamic,  uncertain,  and  risky  world  than  ever  before. 

US  National  Security  Strategy 

Coincidentally,  on  the  same  day  (August  2,  1990)  Iraq  invaded  Kuwait,  Preadent  Bush 
outlined  a  new  National  Security  Strategy  (NSS)  based  on  peacetime  engagement,  to  replace  the 
more  militarily  oriented  collective  defense  and  containment  of  the  Cold  War  era.'’  After  Desert 
Storm,  that  strategy  evolved  to  one  oi  collective  engagement,  as  prescribed  by  Preadent  Bush  in 

Colin  S.  Gray,  "Strategic  Sense,  Strategic  Nonsense,"  The  National  Intwest.  Fall  1992,  pp. 

11-14. 

George  Bush,  "United  States  Defense:  Reshaping  Our  Forces,"  delivered  to  the  Aspoi 
Institute  Synoposhim,  in  A^oi,  CO,  August  2,  1990. 
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his  NSS  update,  published  in  Januaiy  1993. Akhough  the  Clinton  administration  has  still  &iled  to 
^ell  out  its  version  of  a  NSS,  it  did  offer  an  outline  of  one  described  as  enlargement.  ” 

Whether  "engagemenf  or  ” enlargement,**  one  thing  seems  certain;  ITie  world  will  demand 
US  leadersh^;  so,  US  involvement  or  intervention  in  interstate/intrastate  contingencies  is  boimd  to 
increase.  Because  forward  presence  and  crisis  response  will  remain  as  two  of  the  four  fundamental 
elements  of  our  National  Military  Strategy  (NMS),  we  will  keep  deploying  forces  and  conducting 
operations  overseas  (as  we  have  done  recent!^).  Even  though  we  are  reducing  our  perman^t  bases 
overseas,  US  military  forces  and  other  Americans  are  more  Ukely  to  be  exposed  to  greater  danger. 

New  Dangers  and  Potential  Threats 

The  relevance  of  the  US  military’s  TBMD  capability  —  in  theaters  aroimd  the  globe  —  was 
hi^ili^ted  in  Secretary  Aspin's  September  1993  rq)ort  of  the  Bottom-Up  Review  (BUR)  resuhs. 

In  it,  he  identified  four  categories  of  "new  dangers"  to  US  security  interests:  (1)  dangers  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  WMD,  inching  the  proliferatimi  of  such  weapons  and  the  massive 
Russian  nuclear  arsenal  inherited  fiom  the  former  Soviet  Union  (FSU);  (2)  regional  dangers, 
including  aggresaon  by  regional  powers  —  some  with  ballistic  missiles  —  against  the  US  security 
interests,  as  well  as  internal  conflict  within  states  of  key  regions  that  threaten  stability;  (3)  dangers 
to  democracy  and  reform  in  the  new  independent  states  of  Eurasia;  and  (4)  economic  dangers  — 
both  internal  and  external  —  to  the  United  States.'* 

Obviously,  the  Bush  team  had  already  heard  the  Gulf  War’s  "wake>up  call"  concerning  the 
threat  fiom  proliferation  and  the  vulnerability  to  intmmediate-range  ballistic  missiles  in  regions  vital 
to  US  interests;  focusing  SDI  on  GPALS  reflected  that.  Making  theater  missile  defense  (TMD)  — 
defense  against  cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  ballistic  missiles  —  a  top  priority  was  also  manife^  in  the 

“  The  White  House,  National  Security  Strategy  of  the  United  States  (Washington,  DC:  US 
<3PO,  January  1993),  pp.  i-21. 

”  Present  Clinton's  NSS  was  apparently  revealed  in  a  speech  by  National  Security  Adviser 
Anthony  Lake,  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Federal  News  Service  script,  September  21,  1993. 

**  Domis  McDowell,  "Theater  Missile  Defense:  A  Joint  Enterprise,"  Joint  Force  Quarterly. 
Winter  1993-94,  pp.  81-82. 
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Missile  Defense  Act  of  1991;  and  it  was  subsequently  renewed  in  the  FY  92, 93,  and  94  National 
Defense  Authorization  Acts.  Then,  the  Clinton  administration,  in  announcing  SDIO’s  name  change 
to  BMDO,  and  in  conducting  the  BUR,  sharpened  focus  on  TMD  as  BMDO's  highest  priority. 
Secretary  Aspin  listed  BMDO's  priorities  as  the  following;  first,  theater  mis^e  defense,  to  cope 
with  the  new  dangers  m  the  post-Cold  War,  post-Soviet  world;  second,  national  missile  defense,  to 
defend  American  people  using  grotmd-based  weapons;  and  third,  follow-on  technologies  that  offer 
some  promise  in  both  tactical  and  strategic  defense.” 

Whether  we  call  ballistic  missiles  tactical^  theater ,  strategic,  intercontinental,  or  otherwise, 
makes  little  difference.  What  nutters  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  they  pose  to  one's  operations  and 
existence,  and  the  objectives  of  the  belligerent  using  them.  Every  CINC  or  JFC  must  realize  how 
critical  one  WMD  (delivered  to  or  fi:om  their  theater)  could  be  to  undermining  the  >^^ole  operation 
and,  therefore,  the  ultimate  achievement  of  US  military  and  strate^c  objectives. 

As  our  country  is  physically  separated  fi-om  most  adversaries  by  vast  oceans/landmasses, 

US  leaders  have  generally  considered  thst  only  those  with  very  long-range  weapons  could  threaten 
us  strategically.  The  Soviet's  tried  to  tea(di  us  a  different  perq)ective  in  1962,  resulting  in  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  We  quickfy  realized  there  nught  be  more  to  worry  about  —  that  relatively 
short-range  missiles  could  have  strategic  implications,  depending  upon  their  type  of  warhead,  their 
location,  and  their  target.  As  such,  the  feasibility  of  North  Korea  laundiing  WMD  —  including, 
peiluqts,  nuclear  warheads  —  on  TBMs  at  population  colters  in  South  Korea  or  Japan,  is  surely 
considered  by  our  allies  there  to  be  a  strategic  threat.  We  ^ould  consider  it  one,  too,  because  of 
potential^  huge  rqiercussions,  and  the  possibility  that  a  major  US  base  there  could  be  hit.  What 
matters  with  TBMs  is  the  nature  of  wariieads  possessed,  the  missile  ranges  and  targets  within  their 
readi,  the  time  available  fot  warning  and  reaction,  and  the  position  of  intercepting  weapon  systems. 
We  may  not  learn  the  type  of  warhead  until  weH  after  launch,  or  upon  inqiact.  Also,  TBMs  in  one 
thmder,  may  be  targeted  against  strategic  objectives  in  an  adjacent  theater. 

”  Secretary  Akin's  briefing  on  BMDO. 
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Ptessures  Eoosdng  Prolifavtion  of  Nuclear  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 

Many  countries  have  sought,  and  will  continue  to  seek,  to  add  TBMs  to  their  arsenal,  or 
inq>rove  the  capability  already  possessed,  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  we,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
oriiers  did  in  the  past.  Primarily,  they  want  to  ensure  their  security  and  autonomy.  Ballistic  misales 
can  provide  a  cost-effective  means  to  counter  real  or  perceived  threats  in  their  region,  by  deterring 
attack,  invarion,  or  external  intervention/interference  in  their  afiairs.  A  variety  of  TBMs  are 
proliferating,  as  arms  merchants  push  their  wares  and  technology  advances  in  Third  World  regions. 
Some  “rogue  state"  dictators  are,  no  doubt,  counting  on  technology  and  expertise  to  become  more 
available  as  economic  conqietitiveness  and  the  need  for  hard  currency  intensifies.  Compared  to 
ahemative  offensive  weapon  systems,  it  is  still  relatively  cheap  to  procure  and  maintain  a  TBM 
capability;  and,  >\hile  producing  or  procuring  nuclear  warheads  is  difBcuh  and  costly,  acquiring 
diemical  ones  is  not.  Also,  TBMs,  their  wariiead  components,  and  their  launchers  are  survivable, 
because  they  can  be  readify  moved  and/w  hid.  Many  countries  also  seem  to  believe  that  US-led 
counteiproliferation  efforts  are  hypocritical,  or  that  they  have  little  hope  of  keeping  pace  in  the  long 
run  —  e^edalfy  in  the  fice  of  regional  power  struggles.  Since  the  Soviet  demise,  some  states  feel 
less  secure;  others  see  a  need,  or  opportunity,  to  fin  power  vacuums  themselves,  and  see  TBMs  as 
a  means  to  he^  them  achieve  or  maintain  relative  advantage  in  their  region.  Thus,  many  leaders 
may  sedr  a  ballistic  missile  capability  as  a  means  of  acquiring  more  recognition,  prestige,  credfeility, 
and  power.  This  is  particular^  true  for  aggressive  ones,  wanting  to  pursue  regional  hegemony. 

Considering  the  situation  in  the  FSU,  \^ere  a  huge  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  continues  to 
exist  amid  revolutionary  cmrditions,  there  are  four  potential  proliferation  problems.  First,  those 
weapons  are  now  deployed  on  the  territories  of  four  states,  instead  of  one.  Second,  the  control  of 
those  weapons  (referred  to  as  ” loose  nukes"  by  some)  may  be  in  jeopardy;  and  the  weapons,  or  the 
materials  and  technology  to  build  others,  could  be  marketed  clandestinely.  Third,  the  experts  udio 
have  the  “know  how“  may  find  their  way  to  other  states  wishing  to  hire  them  And,  fourth,  any 
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testniot  the  FSU  may  have  exercised  over  nuclear-ambitious  client  states  --  such  as  North  Korea  — 
is  greatfy  diminished,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their  ambitions,  probably  with  more  urgency.^ 

Current  Threat  and  Trends 

Developmoits  in  the  international  sec\irity  environment  (eq)ecially  during  this  transition 
period  of  great  uncertainty  and  ri^  in  the  states  of  the  FSU)  and  pressures  boosting  proliferation  of 
WMD,  coupled  with  the  vigorous  growth  of  technology  and  international  trade,  do  not  bode  well 
for  gsatmnmg  proliferation  and  reducing  the  exposure  of  US  noilitaiy  operations  to  ballistic  missile 
threats.  New  dangers  have  arisen,  and  the  potential  risks  to  our  forces  and  allies  have  increased. 

Concerning  WMD,  more  than  20  countries  now  have  or  are  developing  nuclear,  biological, 
and  chemical  weapons  and  the  means  for  deliverihg  them.^*  While  the  FSU  and  China  are  the  only 
states  currently  able  to  pose  a  direct  threat  to  the  heartland  of  America,  many  other  states  may  have 
the  ballistic  missile  capability  necessary  by  the  turn  of  this  century  (or  shortly  thereafter).  However, 
the  threat  is  here,  now,  to  our  Mends,  affies,  and  forces  deployed  or  forward-based  in  many  regions 
of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States.  The  theater  ballistic  missile  threat  is  a  sobering  reality. 

hi  the  developing  world,  inhere  many  states  are,  or  could  become,  hostile  to  industrialized 
democracies,  well  over  a  dozen  countries  already  have  an  operational  ballistic  missile  capability, 
and  odiers  have  programs  to  develop  one.”  Even  if  not  the  object  of  an  initial  aggression,  US  and 
allied  forces  may  come  under  attack  if  we  intervene  in  any  regional  contingency  or  conflict.  Every 
US  Commander  in  Chief  (CINC)  has  at  least  a  potential  threat  in  his  area  of  responsibility  (AOR), 
or  within  reach  of  TBMs  in  an  adjacent  region,  considering  the  current  and  planned  capabilities  of 
various  countries.  The  CINC  of  USPACOM  must  pay  close  attention  to  the  developmoit  of 
ciq^dnlities  in  North  Korea,  China,  Indonesia,  hidia,  Pakistan,  South  AMca,  and  the  FSU.  The 

”  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aqiin's  remarks  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sdmces  Committee 

<m  hiteniational  Security  and  Arms  Control,  in  Washington,  DC,  December  7,  1993.  See  "The 
Defense  Countoprolifearation  Initiative,"  Defense  94.  Issue  1,  p.  29. 

”  Bai 

Ibid,  pp.  29-30. 
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CINC  of  USGENTCQM  must  C8refii%  watch  devdopments  in  China,  India,  Pakistan,  Iran, 
Yemen,  Iraq,  Syria,  Israel,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  FSU.  The  CINC  of  USEUCOM  must  monitor 
Iran,  baq,  Syria,  Israd,  Egypt,  Libya,  Algeria,  South  Afiica,  and  the  FSU.  And  the  CINCs  of 
USACOM  and  USSOUTHCOM  must  follow  Braail,  Argentina,  Cuba,  and  the  FSU. 

Current^,  the  range  capabilities  of  most  Third  World  countries'  ballistic  misstles  vary  from 
6S  km  (for  a  Frog-l)  and  120  km  (for  an  SS-21),  to  600  km  (for  a  Scud-C  or  M-9).^  And,  while 
the  vast  majority  of  the  threat  inventory  is  in  that  range  now,  it  is  bound  to  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
fow  years  until  many  possess  missiles  (such  as  the  CSS-2,  being  marketed  by  China)  that  can  readi 
out  3000  km.  Also,  the  accuracies  of  these  short-  and  intermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  are 
expected  to  inoprove  from  thousands  to  tens  of  meters,  as  they  make  use  of  our  Global  Positioning 
System  (OPS).^  Combine  the  projected  ranges  and  accuracies  of  those  ballistic  missiles  with 
nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  warheads,  and  an  adversary  win  have  recces  to  "cook  and  serve” 
WMD.  Although  many  of  the  above  states  show  no  agns  of  being  hostile  to  us  now,  things  could 

V 

change  abrupt^  after  a  conflict  broke  odt. 


”  hisdtatefiir  Defense  and  Disarmament  Studies  (Gregory  Webb,  editor).  The  Arms  Control 
(Cambridge,  MA:  IDDS,  1994),  pp.  706.E.1-8. 

^  Rodney  P;  Ranpt,  'TCiffing  Scuds  From  the  Sea,"  Proceedings.  June  1993,  p.  S3. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


STRATEGIC  AND  OPERATIONAL  IMPUCATIONS 
Our  VubtavbiUty  and  Jts  Impact 

As  the  United  States,  whether  unikteralty  or  in  conjunction  with  our  alfies,  gets  involved  in 
rc^knul  contingencies,  WMD  are  more  likely  to  directly  threaten  our  dqiloyed  forces;  moreover, 
in  a  subtle  way,  they  may  threaten  our  ability  to  effective^  use  those  forces,  fronically,  during  the 
Cold  War  whoi  we  were  fiiced  with  numerically  superior  conventional  forces,  we  and  some  of  our 
allies  relied  on  nuclear  weapons  as  an  equalizer.  To  conq>easate  for  our  smaller-sized  forces,  and 
avoid  the  heavier  political  and  financial  burdois  of  stationing  huge  armies  overseas,  we  made  it 
plain  that  our  threat  to  use  nuclear  weapons  was  ever  present.  But,  as  US  conventional  mOitaiy 
power  has  become  much  more  ^ective  and  credible,  it  has  been  our  adversaries  who  are  seddng 
nudear  weapons  and  other  WMD  ~  such  as  Iraq  did,  and  North  Korea  is  doing  ~  to  equalize  us.” 

Thus,  as  prohforation  of  WMD  accelerates,  and  regional  aggressors'  ballistic  ndsale  (range 
and  accura^)  capabilities  continue  to  inq>rove,  the  potential  threat  to  our  political,  economic,  and 
security  interests  is  becoming  more  profuse  and  wide^read.  Our  and  allied  peoples,  forces,  and 
militaty  operations  are  becoming  more  vulnerable.  With  dawn-  oi  "righf -sized  forces,  we  ampfy 
just  can't  afford  any  heavy  losses  of  either  people  or  military  hardware.  In  the  near  future,  several 
advanced  Scud-tfpe  missiles  may  come  "pouring-down”  on  a  port  where  we  are  offloading  our 
sh^s,  or  on  an  airfield  where  we  are  ’hedding-down."”  How  we  (1)  deploy  to  a  region;  (2)  gather 
and  position  our  forces,  eqoqrmeat,  and  stq>plie8;  and  (3)  stage  operations  will  become  mudr  more 
miticaL  General  Chuck  Homer  (the  Joint  Force  Air  Component  Commander  (JFACC)  in  Desert 
Storm,  now  CINC  USSPACECOM)  calls  our  lack  of  a  real  BMD  capability  "the  sucking  chest 
wound  <ff  our  defense  program,"  saying  "It's  the  one  thing  we  can't  cover  on  the  battldGidd."” 

Aipin,  p.  30. 

Rimq>t,p.  53. 

Jcdm  T.  CorreD,  "Readiness  First,"  AIR  FORCE.  Mapaane,  Apr 


27 
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PHm^plestifWmr 


Without  a  BMD  capability,  a  regional  CINC  or  JFC  may  be  forced  to  conduct  operations 
counter  to  some  principles  of  vtutr,  ignoring  prudent  considoations.  He  could  (1)  lose  focus  on  the 
objective-^  (2)  become  preocciq)ied  with  the  de&osive,  instead  of  the  offensive.,  (3)  feel  compelled 
to  disperse  forces  to  limit  losses  or  counter  scattered  attacks,  being  unable  to  mass  forces  and 
efiEects  at  the  decisive  place  and  time;  and  (4)  neglect  economy  of  force,  by  not  en^loying  available 
combat  power  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  allocating  mudi  of  his  resources  to  secondary  efforts. 
If  a  CINC  cannot  provide  IBMD,  he  may  allow  the  enemy  to  doiy  our  forces  security  and  freedom 
of  action;  or  he  may  permit  the  enemy  to  achieve  surprise  by  striking  in  a  maimer,  time,  or  place  for 
ii^tkh  our  forces  are  unprepared,  therdiy  seizing'the  initiative  from  our  operational  commanders. 
Thus,  an  prior  carefiil  planning  and  consideration  of  principles  of  vtur  by  the  JFC  could  come 
unraveled  as  our  forces  are  "paral^rzed"  having  to  react  to  TBM  threats  or  a  disaster. 

Escatatkm  AvokUmce  * 

ft  is  apparent  that  the  United  States  is  not  willing,  for  political,  economic,  environmental, 
and  moral  reasons,  to  see  nuclear,  biological,  or  dimmcal  weapons  used  in  war  -  certainty  not  in 
any  contingency  operation.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  use  them,  and  we  want  to  prevmt  their  use 
by  say  paitk^ant  in  a  conffict.  But,  ^en  a  desperate  stuation  and  the  furty  limited  militaiy 
ci^abilhies  of  most  Third  World  states,  they  may  be  considerabty  less  inhibited  from  all-out,  rapkl 
escalation,  in  the  1980-88  ban-Iraq  War,  strategic  asymmetries  between  the  belligerents  were  a 
fimtor  in  tempting  unilateral  escalatory  acts;  more  inqioitantty,  most  escalations  were  initiated  by 
tile  loang  ade,  in  attoopts  to  (1)  reverse  the  situation  on  the  battlefield,  (2)  wear-down  the 
qvpomnf  s  resolve,  or  (3)  start  an  escalatory  ^iral  wfaidi  would  make  the  conflict  mudi  more 
dangerous  and  force  tiie  siqieipowers  to  impose  a  ceasefire.”  hi  the  event  of  US  intervention  in  a 


”  Fhilty  A.  G.  Sabin,  "Escalation  in  the  Iran-baq  War,"  The  fran-hrag  War  Impact  and 
ImpKcatiftna,  edited  by  Efraim  Kartii  (New  York:  St.  Martin's  Press,  1989),  p.  280-294. 
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i^kxial  contiDgeacy/ciniflict,  the  CINC  or  JFC  with  a  BMD  capability  could  use  it  to  prevoit  or 
Hmit  death  and  destructitm,  and,  thereby,  avoid  die  inclination  to  either  preeoq)t  or  retaliate  as  the 
onfyoptkm.  BMD,  are  greatly  enhanced.  Without  BMD,  we  or 

our  alfies  may  succund)  to  escalatory  pressures,  and  broaden  the  scope  of  military  objectives  and 
violence.  The  CINC  with  BMD  could  employ  it  to  prevent  an  attack  on  an  alty  from  succeeding, 
such  as  was  done  in  Desert  Storm  for  Israel  A  BMD  capability  could  well  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
escaladon,  keeping  a  war  from  involving  chemical  or  nuclear  weapons,  or  limiting  the  employment 
of  WMD  to  one  side;  if  enployed  effectively,  it  could  also  contain  the  conflict  and  keep  the  number 
of  particpants  from  increasing. 

AUUmces  and  CoaUtUms 

Having  an  effective  BMD  capability  during  future  regional  contingmcies/conflicts  may  be 
critical  to  the  successfiil  inplementation  of  the  CINCs  warfighting  plans  and  conduct  of  theater 
operations;  certainly,  it  could  be  cruciaHo  adiieving  US  poMcal  objectives  and  alliance/coalition 
Cidiesiveness.  Other  countries  would  be  more  willing  to  join  an  effort  in  nhich  their  predousfy  lew 
finces  are  less  vulnerable,  and  in  which  the  chances  of  escalation  are  relatively  limited.  They  would 
also  be  more  willing  to  remain  involved  if  thdr  forces  and  populations  can  be  protected  should  the 
enemy  employ  ballistic  missiles,  particulaify  with  nuclear,  biological,  or  chemical  warheads.  The 
demonstration  of  an  effective  BMD  within  flie  theater  may  be  pivotal  in  the  next  regional  conflict. 
Ftnflietmote,  without  a  US  or  allied  BMD  protecting  than,  other  countries  are  more  hkefy  to  be 
coemed  hito  unilateral  acts  of  agression  to  counter  terror,  or  into  capitulating  to  oiemy  demands. 

Thus,  with  ever-increasing  interdqiendence,  and  with  our  and  our  allies'  forces  shrinking, 
file  fik^hood  of  America  being  drawn  into  fiiture  conflict  may  increase.  AlHance/Coalition  warfere 
has  been  the  way  Americans  have  fought  major  wars  this  coituiy;  it  is  our  prefared  way,  and  it 
may  be  tlm  onfy  way  we  can  win  a  major  war  in  the  fiiture.  Having  an  effective  TBMD  may  be 
oiticalto  our  success  in  maintaining  allied  sipport  and  coalition  solidarity. 
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Amaicm  Strate^  Cufture  and  Threat  PerceptUm 

Uiidoubtedfy,  American  strategic  culture  led  some  aggressors  to  miscalculate  in  the  past. 

Our  citiaenrf  propensity  to  ( 1)  look  inward;  (2)  feel  secure  from  external,  distant  threats;  (3)  want 

to  pare*down  our  military  forces  vdien  not  at  war;  (4)  attempt  to  fight  legitimately  and  alongside 

allies  t^cn  necessary  to  go  to  war;  (S)  desire  to  win  a  quick,  decisive  victory;  and  (6)  be  unwilling 

to  accept  hig^  numibers  of  casualties,  suggests  the  great  importance  of  BMD.  Since  our  hooKland 

has  never  been  invaded  in  this  cottury,  and  the  single  Japanese  attack  on  our  bases  at  Pearl  Harbor 

occurred  over  SO  years  ago,  Americans  sinqily  beHeve  that  the  United  States  cannot,  or  will  not,  be 

attacked.  Now,  even  the  stark  memories  of  nuclear-weapons-developmat  programs,  civilrdefense 

plans,  and  Cold  War  tensions  that  followed  the  end  of  WWn  have  all  but  drifted  out  of  the  national 

consciousness.  Although  a  real  possibility  of  tremendous  destruction  and  disaster  has  existed  for 

about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  most  Americans  have  been  little  more  than  indifferent  to  the  notion  of 

a  threat.^  v 

0 

While  the  former  Soviet  threat  to  our  homeland  has  receded,  it  could  reemerge;  and  other 
new  threats  to  North  America  will  surely  surfitce,  as  ofl^sive  capabilities  develop  woridwide. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  next  decade,  it  is  highty  conceivable  that  US  or  allied  ft>rces  overseas  will  come 
under  ballistic  missile  attack.  And,  the  less  prepared  we  are  in  each  theater  of  operations,  the  more 
likefy  an  attadc.  The  question  is,  will  we  prevent  a  fiiture  catastrophe,  or  must  it  occur  —  as  the 
1983  bofflibing  of  the  Marine  barracks  in  Lebanon  did  —  before  we  re^ond? 

\^fithout  an  effective  BMD  in  the  next  confiict,  our  theater  operations  could  be  seriously 
hampoed,  jeopardizing  our  achievement  of  rmlhary  and  strategic  objectives.  If  a  ballistic  missile 
attadc  —  with  WMD  —  were  to  succeed  on  our  coalition  forces  or  allied  populations,  our  political 
and  militaty  leaders  could  abnqitfy  lose  public  stq)port.  Regional  CINCs  nmst  act  now  and  prepare 
to  reduce  our  vulnerability.  Establishing  TBMD  could  prevent  a  disastrous  drain  of  evorts. 

*  Roger  W.  Barnett,  The  Sinews  of  Nadmial  Militarv  Strategy,  USSI  Rqrort  (Washington, 
DC:  United  States  Strategic  Institute,  January  1994),  pp.  18-19. 
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CHAPTER  V 


COUNTERING  THE  THREAT -- CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  REGIONAL  CINCS 

AbemiOivt  Ways  to  Counter  the  Theater  Baliistic  Missile  Threat 

As  the  Joint  Chie&  of  Staff  (JCS)  stated  in  the  latest  (1992)  publication  of  our  NMS,  "Ihe 
fundamental  objective  of  America's  armed  forces  will  remain  constant:  to  deter  aggresrion  and, 
should  deterrence  fiul,  to  defend  the  nation's  vital  interests  against  any  foe."”  But,  the  JCS,  in 
ej^laining  that  the  threats  we  e^qiect  to  &ce  are  regional  rather  than  global,  claimed,  "We  will,  of 
course,  deter  and  defoid  against  strategic  nuclear  attacks  as  we  have  for  the  past  forty  years."^*  hi 
fiict,  dtankfiilty,  there  have  not  been  any  such  attacks;  if  there  had  been  one,  we  could  not  have 
defended  against  it.  However,  in  future  re^onal  contingencies/confficts,  CINCs  must  be  able  to 
counter  the  ballistic  missile  threat  usng  the  three  approadies  »  deterrence^  denial^  and  defense  — 
whidi  were  proven  successful  to  some  degree  in  die  1991  Oulf  War  with  Iraq.”  Meanwhile,  we 
ritonld  inqprove  our  tqieratiottal  capabfl^es  for  eadi  approa^  as  they  are  interdependmit. 

Deterrence 

Keys  to  ckterring  a  ballistic  misale  attack  —  or  use  of  WMD  —  by  adversaries  against  US, 
or  alfied,  finces  and  people  in  the  various  regions  of  the  world  are;  (1)  reliable  systems  to  provide 
earfy  detection  and  warning,  cueing,  discrimination,  and  intacqition;  (2)  adequate  defenses;  (3)  the 
capabOity  and  flexibility  to  execute  a  spectrum  of  response  options,  including  offensive  strikes;  and 
(4)  cnmny  perception  that  all  our  re^onses  are  credible  —  that  we  have  effective  weapons  systems, 
and  fliat  we  have  the  wili  to  use  any  of  them.  Our  political  and  militaiy  leaders  must  demonstrate 
the  above  to  convince  adversaries  that  die  costs  and  risks  of  dieir  acquiring,  or  uring,  WMD  and 

”  JCS.  National  hfihtarv  Stratescv  of  the  United  States  (Washington.  DC:  USGPO,  January 

1992XP.6. 

”  0Bd>p.  11- 

”  Scott  M.  Ndson.  Countering  Third  Worid  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction:  Desert  Storm  as 

aftototypc.  uiqnib.  researdb  paper  (Newport,  RI:  Naval  War  College,  November  1993),  pp.  6- 16. 


baOisdc  missiles  outweigh  the  benefits,  gains,  or  objectives  they  might  expect  to  achieve.  If  we  can 
deter  the  enemy,  we  will  also  he^  deny  him  and  defend  ourselves. 

Denial 

We  can  deny  our  potential  adversaries  WMD  and  ballistic  missile  capabilities  through 
counteiprofiferation  efforts,  preventative  attack  operations,  and  preen^tive  strikes.  CENCs  must 
be  piime  contributors  by  influencing  states  in  their  region  and  by  supporting  counterproliferation 
efforts  and  devising  and  in^lemoiting  plans  fi>r  operations  in  conceit  with  our  allies.  la  late  1993, 
the  Clinton  adnwnistmtion  announced  the  Defense  Counterproliferation  Initiative  (DCI),  to  make 
the  essential  change  they  viewed  the  increased  threat  of  proliferation  denoanded  -•  adding  the  task 
af protection  to  the  task  of prevention.  Hie  DCf  recognizes  that,  in  ^he  of  measures  such  as  the 
NonrProliferation  Treaty  (NPT),  the  Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilateral  Expwt  Controls 
(COCOM),  and  iHae  Missile  Technology  Control  Regime  (MTCR),  proliferation  will  still  occur. 

Hie  DCI  is  designed  to  con^lemoit  noi^roliferation  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  promoting  consensus  on 
the  gravity  of  the  threat,  hewing  to  maintain  the  international  nonproh&ration  effort;  (2)  by 
reducing  the  militaiy  utility  of  WMD  (while  measures  like  NPT,  COCOM,  and  MTCR  ke^  the 
price  hi^),  making  them  less  attractive;  and  (3)  by  reducing  the  vulnmability  of  the  neighbors  of 
those  holding  the  weapons.  More  ^edfically,  CINCs  must  support  the  DCI  by  ( 1 )  influencing 
nufitaiy  hardware  acquisition  to  meet  developing  threats;  (2)  planning  to  fight  difforoitty, 
considering  new  threats;  (3)  fordng  changes  in  what  intelligaice  we  collect  and  how  we  collect  it; 
and  (4)  comrideiing  and  incoiporaflng  our  allies  in  our  TMD  plans  and  operations. 

lit  was  not  until  the  United  States  took  advantage  of  the  1991  war  to  liberate  Kuwait  that 
we  eeqiloyed  preventative  attack  (^rations  against  a  hostile  state  seeking  nuclear  capability,  or 
possessing  other  WMD  and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  Under  cover  of  that  short  war,  we  attacked 
Iraq's  nascent  nuclear  program,  chemical  munitions  fiidlities,  and  Scud  production  rites  (in  actions 
reminiscent  of  the  1981  Israeli  strike  on  Iraq's  Orirak  nuclear  reactor).  Previous  to  1991,  we  had 
”  Aapin,pp.  28-31. 
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alwi^  rgected  the  mchisioii  of  preventative  strikes  in  our  operational  doctrine;  as  late  as  1988-89, 
we  refrained  from  attacking  the  huge  chemical  munitions  frcQity  nearing  coiiq>letion  outside  Rabta, 
Libya,  de^ite  hostile  rattlings  from  Gadhafi.^ 

Now,  CINC  USPACOM  is,  no  doubt,  heavily  engaged  considering  efforts  aimed  at  denying 
North  Korea  the  opportunity  to  fimher  develop  or  use  nuclear  weapons.  While  awaiting  a  military 
crisis  or  confrontation,  he  must  contemplate  an  ahemative  to  preventative  action:  preemptive 
actkm  -  to  strike  fhst  in  an  attempt  to  disarm  the  enemy.^^  hi  Desert  Storm,  our  coalition  forces 
did  this,  as  they  attacked  Iraq's  command,  control,  communications,  and  intelligence  (C^I),  and  that 
conducted  a  mas^e  hunt  for  Scuds.  As  the  war  got  underway,  many  Special  Operations  Forces 
(SOF)  misatnis,  as  well  as  about  one-third  of 2,000  fighter  sorties  flown  daily  were  dedicated  to 
searching  frir  and  destroying  Scud  missiles  and  their  launchers.^  While  the  mobile  laundiers  proved 
very  elusive,  and  weather  fiirther  hanqiered  intelligence  gghtings,  the  combined  efforts  did  he^ 
reduce  Scud  firings  from  35  in  the  first  week,  to  18  in  the  second,  to  an  average  of  only  7  per  week 
thereafter.^^  Notably,  SOF  missions  succeeded  in  destroying  26  Scuds  on  Ae  final  day  of  the  war, 
preenopting  any  deaerate  attempt  by  Saddam  Ihissein  to  retaliate  or  bring  Israel  into  the  war.” 

Thus,  even  though  an  adversary  decides  to  pursue  a  ballistic  missfle  capability  to  deliver 
WMD,  if  we  can  der^  him  the  means  to  attack,  we  will  hel^  deter  him  and  defend  oursdves.  But, 
pursuing  prevention  through  deterrence  and  denial  may  not  be  enough  to  cope  with  the  potential 
threats  of  regional  aggressors  who  hope  to  achieve  objectives  with  WMD.  ClNCs  and  JFCs  also 
have  the  responsibility  to  provide  protection;  so,  they  must  oisure  an  option  exists  for  defense. 


”  Michael  W.  Ellis  and  JeEBvy  Record,  "Theater  Ballistic  Missile  Defonse  and  US 
Contingeacy  Qperatioiis^"  Parameters.  Spring  1992,  pp.  14-15. 

”  SM.  p.  15, 

”  H.  Norman  Schwartakcq)^  It  Doesn't  Take  a  Ifero:  The  Biography  of  H  Norman 
SchwTtokfqjif  fWew  York,  NY:  Bantam  Press,  1992),  p.  417-419. 

”  M- 

”  Doughs  Waller,  "Secr^  Warriors,"  Newsweek-  June  17, 1991,  p.  28. 
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D^ense 

Because  deterrence  and  denial  could  fail,  regional  CINCs  need  to  acquire,  integrate,  and 
exerdse  viable  defenses  to  protect  troops  and  assets  in  threatened  theaters.  In  general,  we  must 
supplement  out  offense  with  defense  to  have  a  balanced  warfighting  capability.”  As  elucidated  by 
B.KUddeUHait: 

...  in  war  every  problem,  and  every  princ^le,  is  a  duality.  Like  a  coin,  it  has  two  faces. 
Hence  the  need  for  a  well-calculated  conq)ronnse  as  a  means  to  reconciliation.  This  is 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  fact  that  war  is  a  two-party  affiiir,  so  imposing  the 
need  that  while  hitting  one  must  guard.^ 

Accqiting  his  logic,  we  must  have  a  BMD  in  case  we  cannot  prevent  a  hostile  aggressor  firom 
launching  ballistic  missile  attacks.  Thus,  in  theater  operations,  regional  CINCs  and  JFCs  must 
eisploy  active  defense  to  intercept  and  destroy  enemy  missilesAvariieads  in  flight.  Once  launched, 
ballistic  missiles  can  have  extreme]^  fiist,  locking,  and  destructive  effects  if  they  get  through. 

V 

Passive  defense  must  also  exist,  inchidhfg  di^ersal,  hardening,  repair  and  recovery  measures, 
peisonai  protective  gear  fiir  troops,  and  procedural  and  psychological  training.  We  must  use  both 
active  and  passive  defeases  to  neutralize  those  effects;  obviously,  we  want  to  defend  against 
missOes  by  intercepting  warheads  before  detonation.  And,  if  we  can  defend  ourselves,  we  will  heh> 
deter  the  enen^  and  der^  his  achievement  of  objectives. 


Ellis  and  Record,  pp.  17-22. 

B.  H.  lidddlHait,  St^figy  (New  York,  NY:  Praeger,  1954),  p.  146. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


THEATER  BMD  CONCEPTS,  SYSTEMS,  AND  CONSmERATIONS 
Layered  Defense  Concept 

For  an  active  defense  against  ballistic  missiles,  the  theater  CINC  needs  to  enq)loy  a  layered 
defertse  concept,  or  a  defense-in-depth,  to  better  ensure  interception.  We  should  at  least  acquire 
lower-  and  upper-tier  TBMD  systems  that  can  engage  incoming  weapons  both  inside  and  outside 
the  atmosphere.  While  seeking  a  100%  probability  of  kill  would  not  be  feasible  or  cost-effective, 
designing  a  theater  BMD  system  to  provide  85-95%  intercept  success  —  against  enemy  missiles  in  a 
muH^le-launch  scenario  --  could  well  serve  as  an  effective  deterrent  and  protective  shield.  This 
can  best  be  achieved  with  a  defense-in-depth,  u^g  multq>]e  opportunities  to  engage  and  destroy 
the  missiles.  These  opportunities  may  occur  not  just  in  the  terminal  phase,  but  also  in  the 
midcourse,  post-boost  (ascent),  and  boost  phases  of  a  ballistic  missile's  trajectory.  If  a  mis^e 
could  be  carrying  a  WMD,  we  would  w>nt  to  atrgage  it  as  early  as  possible. 

DeveU^ments  in  BMD  Systems 

Currently,  US  capability  for  BMD  relies  on  only  the  Patriot  PAC-2,  an  air  defense  SAM, 
converted  to  the  role  of  theater  BMD  in  the  Gulf  War.  The  PAC-2  can  only  operate  in  the  lower 
tier  of  a  layered  defoise;  so,  its  value  in  countering  TBM  threats  has  been  mainly  Sox  point  defense, 
because  of  the  relatively  limited  scope  of  its  engagement  area  (in  a  TDM’s  terminal  phase).  Also, 
anafysis  showed  Patriot's  success  against  Scuds  in  the  war  was  not  as  great  as  many  commentators 
depicted;  and  its  expected  effectiveness  against  TBMs,  had  they  carried  chemical,  biological,  or 
rmdear  waibeads,  might  have  bear  much  less,  because  the  debris  may  have  still  Men  in  the  target 
area.  Ihere  is  another  problem  with  Patriot.  While  the  Patriot  PAC-2  is  assembled,  it  can  only  be 
ur-tran^oited  in  a  C-5.  This  greatfy  limits  options  for  timely  deployment.  Moreover, /’a/lr/o/ was 
not  designed  to  be  very  mobile  once  in  place  on  the  ground.^* 

FTHb  and  Record,  pp.  20-21, 25-26. 
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-  The  US  Army  has  been  developing  an  improved  version  of  Patriot,  the  PAC-3,  to  upgrade 
its  missile  (and  air)  defense  capabilities  with  either  a  new  Multimode  Missile  or  an  Ektended-Range 
Intercept  Technology  (ERINT)  misale;  and  the  Pentagon  recently  announced  its  selection  of  the 
smaller  ERINT  mis^e,  >^ch  increases  firepower  with  16  hit-to-kill  missiles  per  Patriot  launcher 
(versus  4  Multimode  Missiles).*^  The  PAC-3  version  of  Patriot  will  expand  capabilities  and  redress 
some  of  Patriot’s  deficiencies,  as  it  remains  the  key  element  of  our  TBM  lower-tier  defense. 
Meanv\iiile,  to  improve  point  defense,  the  Army  is  acquiring  a  Guidance  Enhancement  Missile 
(GEM)  for  PAC-2,  pursuing  TPS-59  radar/  Hawk  missile  system  upgrades,  and  considering  a 
Caps  SAM  concept  (with  a  follow-on  missile)  —  designed  to  cover  US  corps-Zdivision-level  forces 
and  Marine  Corps  aixq>hibious  operations,  as  well  as  to  make  up  for  Patriot's  limited  battlefield 
mobility.^^ 

Another  defensive  missile,  the  Arrow  (being  developed  by  Israel  with  US  funding),  has 
greater  coverage  than  Patriot  PAC-2;  but,  it  is  also  a  much  larger  system,  too  cunibersome 
logistical^  for  rapid  mobility  in  support^f  US  contingency  operations.*^ 

Because  no  one  lower-tier  weapon  system  can  adequately  counter  all  aspects  of  the  TBM 
threat,  and  because  we  may  not  be  able  to  put  troops  on  land  early  in  a  contingency,  the  US  Navy  is 
pursuing  upgrades  to  i4eg7£-equ9ped  ships  to  provide  a  sea-based  capability  in  the  midterm.  These 
iq>grades  include  modifications/inqprovements  to  Aegis  radar  and  weapon-control-  system  software, 
and  to  the  SM-2  Block  IV  mis^e.  Having  a  limited-area  TBMD  capability  aboard  nearly  SO  Aegis 
cruisers  and  destroyers  (of  >^ch  one-third  are  usually  deployed  around  the  world)  could  offer 
regional  CINCs,  fiiced  with  a  threat,  an  initial  response  to  help  deter  hostile  adversaries,  and  to 
provide  protection  for  (1)  naval  and  ground  forces;  (2)  anq)hibious  objective  areas;  and  (3)  coa^al 
ports,  airfiidds,  depots,  and  dties.  But,  the  protective  coverage  would  depend  on  circumstances, 

^  Federal  News  Service  script,  April  21,  1994,  of  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  John  Deutdi 
infimning  Congress  that  the  Poitagon  wants  to  proceed  with  Loral  Vought  Systems'  ERINT  over 
Raytheon's  Multimode  hfisale. 

^  Ellis  and  Record,  pp.  20-26;  BMDO  (unclasafied)  slides  briefed  to  NWC,  Mardi  17,  1994. 
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indttdmg  (1)  sh^  locations,  relative  to  TBM  launch  sites,  and  to  areas  to  be  protected;  (2)  ^eeds 
of  the  TBMs;  (3)  interceptor  ranges;  and  (4)  availability  of  early  warning  and  external  cueing.'*’ 

However,  r^onal  CINCs  need  to  supplement  lower-tier  defenses  with  upper-tier  ones.  A 
Theater  High-Altitude  Area-Defense  (THAAD)  ^stem  being  developed  by  the  US  Army  is  very 
promising.  THAAD  has  a  &r-larger  engagement  bubble  than  Patriot,  and  it  is  designed  to 
intercept  TBMs  exclusively  (vice  aircraft).  Ihe  CINC  or  JFC  could  use  a  land-based  THAAD  and 
a  sh^-based  counterpart  to  essentially  put  a  crude  "roof'  over  our  forces  in  the  theater;  this  would 
give  them  more  than  a  very-limited  number  of  ftim^  "umbrellas"  to  protect  them  against  any  "rain" 
of  ballistic  missiles,  t\hile  hewing  protect  our  allies,  too.  Ultimately,  the  BMDO  is  looking  to  add 
an  airborne  capability,  using  F-14  or  F-15  fighters  t^^ch  could  fire  weapons  to  intercq)t  TBMs  in 
their  boost  or  ascent  phases.'*'*  Other  high-aldtude,  long-endurance  aircraft,  such  as  RC-135,  U-2, 
or  stealthy  B-2  aircraft,  should  be  conadered  for  conversion  as  well  Then,  the  CINC  could  rapidly 
deploy  these  converted  aircraft  near  enemy  territory  to  intercut  TBMs  in  their  boost/ascent  phases. 
Combine  the  above  with  the  e7q)anding  availability  of  early-waming/surveillance  data  dissemination 
(firom  Defense  Stq>port  Program  (DSP)  sensors  and  possibly  Brilliant  Eyes),  and  provide  cueing 
information  and  commands  to  all  TMD  users,  through  instantaneous,  interoperable,  fully-integrated 
C*,  and  regional  CINCs  could  have  a  TBMD  capability  by  the  century’s  turn  —  to  meet  the  threat."*’ 

Pmnt  of  IntercepHon,  Enemy  Perceptions,  and  Operational  Considerations 

If  we  caimot  deter  an  enemy  firom  using  ballistic  missiles,  or  counter  them  by  locating  and 
attadmig  thmn  prior  to  launch,  the  operational  commander  needs  to  think  hi  terms  of  intm'cq)ting 
them  as  close  to  their  points  of  laundi  as  possible,  using  available  land-/sea-/air-/£pace-based  assets. 
This  win  become  more  important  as  WMD  and  longer-range  missiles  proliferate,  as  battlespace 
concqpts  mqiand,  and  as  we  attempt  to  gamer  allies  and  maintain  support  in  conducting  coalition 

Robert  M  Soofer,  "Ballistic  Mis^e  Defense  from  the  Sea,"  Naval  War  CoUege  Review. 
Spring  1994,  pp,  60-71. 

^  Ellis  and  Record,  pp.  20-26;  BMDO  (unclassified)  slides  briefed  to  NWC,  Mardi  17, 1994. 
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Destroying  a  ballistic  missile  in  the  midcourse  phase  of  its  trajectory  may  cause  debris  and 
contaminants  to  fidl  on  a  neutral  or  allied  country,  creating  serious  repercussions.  And,  trying  to 
intercqrt  it  there  (from  earth)  may  be  more  difScuh  due  to  the  height  of  the  trajectory,  minimai 
signature,  and  deployment  of  penetration  aids  (such  as  decoys).  But,  it  would  be  less  prudent,  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  to  wait  to  intercept  missiles/warheads  until  the  terminal  phase  —  just  before  they 
hit.  As  high-^eed,  ballistic  objects,  their  debris  may  stiU  M  in  the  area  of  their  intended  target  and 
cause  collateral  damage.  Also,  the  terminal  phase  offers  only  a  last-ditch,  brie^  narrow  window  of 
opportunity  for  engagement.  Moreover,  the  po^oning  of  point  or  limited-area  defenses  is  critical. 

While  the  CINC  must  ensure  any  TBMD  assets  are  put  into  a  potential  conflict  area  early 
mi  to  deter  the  enemy  and  protect  against  a  surprise  attack,  systems  are  needed  i^diich  can  be 
placed  in  a  position  to  intercept  any  TBMs  &ed  as  close  to  their  sources  as  possible.  This  would 
best  affect  an  enemy's  perceptions,  by  blocking  his  launch  attenqits  and  making  them  threatming  to 
him^  Somewhat  Hke  defending  against  the  pass  in  a  game  of  football,  a  pass  rush  should  focus  on 
the  quarterback  with  the  ball,  instead  oi^st  relying  on  defenders  to  cover  all  receivers.  If  the 
thrower  can't  be  sacked,  it's  to  the  defense's  advantage  to  block  the  ball,  or  intercept  it,  shortfy  after 
it's  released  —  \\bile  the  offensive  side  is  more  vulnerable,  and  the  defensive  one  less  threatened. 

Ihus,  CINC  or  JFC  "game  plans"  should  include  deploying  air-/sea-based  TBMD  assets  to 
the  vicinity  of  TBM  threat  locations.  This  would  pressure  an  enemy's  offenswe  forces,  while 
putting  some  assets  in  more  advantageous  positions  from  which  to  defend.  Even  though  we  may 
bow  to  cost  or  ASM  Treaty  constraints,  and  not  try  to  field  space-based  interceptors,  we  should 
still  seek  a  capability  to  hit  TBMs  in  their  boost/ascent  phases.  Airborne  TBM-intercept  platforms 
could  be  the  answer. 


Rolin  Mainuddin,  "SDI:  The  Intact  on  Deterrence,"  Military  Review.  March  1992,  p.  61. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

WMe  Desert  Storm  captured  the  world's  attention  concerning  the  threat  of  TBMs,  the 
i^pareat  success  of  Patriot  missile  batteries  (quickfy  converted  to  a  TBMD  role)  probably  led  most 
Americans  to  be  overconfident  about  our  defensive  capabilities.  However,  had  Saddam  Hussein 
enployed  Scuds  ea.  'y  during  the  Desert  buildup,  used  WMD,  or  still  possessed  effective 
to  later  mount  a  concentrated  attack  on  Israel,  things  might  have  turned  out  much  differently.  As 
CNN  gave  the  world  glimpses  of  Iraqi  Scud  attacks,  blow  by  blow,  political  and  military  leaders 
must  have  soused  the  fragility  of  the  A^frole  operation,  and  asked  themselves  one  poignant  question: 
What  would  happoi  to  US  public  support  and  co^on  solidarity  if  allied  populations  or  forces 
woe  hit  with  WMD?  Some  of  the  forces,  bases,  ports,  and  cities  were,  in  fact,  very  vulnerable  to 
ballistic  misses.  Although  the  allies  may  have  deterred  or  prevented  the  Iraqis  from  using  WMD, 
we  did  not  stop  them  from  ernploying  TBMs.  Notably,  because  our  ability  to  defend  against  TBMs 

V 

was  so  scant,  we  ^ent  an  inordinate  amotmt  of  effort  and  resources  trying  to  dory  Iraq  use  of  its 
Scuds.  In  the  next  regional  contingency,  greater  numbers  of  TBMs  may  be  enq)loyed  at  the  onset 
of  operations,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  detor  the  use  of  WMD.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  our  figiiter-aircraft  resources  will  be  considerably  fewer  in  the  future;  and  the  JFC  may  have  to 
dedicate  most  sorties  to  missions  other  than  hunting  missile  launchers.  We  may  not  have  a  high 
dq^ree  of  air  siqreriority,  particular^  if  we  are  under  fire  while  still  d^loying  to  the  region. 

Rigiht  now,  there  is  a  growing  threat  from  short-fintermediate-range  ballistic  missiles  in  our 
regional  CINCs*  AORs,  particularly  EUCOM,  CENTCOM,  and  PACOM;  and  we  cant  ignore  the 
new  danger  of  nuclear  proliferation,  and  the  poor  projects  our  counterproliferation  efforts  fiice. 

Hie  time  has  conw  to  take  TBMs  and  WMD  more  seriously  -  especialfy  considering  the 
more  likdy  demand  or  need  for  US  involvemmt  or  intervention  overseas,  and  the  damage  WMD 
coidd  do  to  the  strategic  objectives  we  seek.  As  we  plan  and  prepare  for  operations  in  the  next 
rqjonal  contingoicy/conflict,  every  CINC  must  revive  a  sense  of  urgency  about  the  inqierative  of 
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acquinng  the  capability  to  defend  against  TBMs.  We  cannot  sinq)]y  rely  on  deterring  proliferation 
or  the  use  of  TBMsAVMD;  nor  can  we  count  on  being  able  to  doiy  them  to  our  adversaries.  Our 
threats  of  retaliation  may  be  perceived  as  hollow,  and  preen:q)tive  strikes  or  preventative  attacks 
may  &il;  so,  we  mu^  also  be  able  to  defend  against  TBMs  --  to  have  a  balanced  warfighting  ability. 

Defending  against  ballistic  missiles  fidls  under  the  role  of  aerospace  control,  it  is  part  of  the 
defensive  counterair  and  counterspace  misaons,  for  the  theater  CINC  or  JFC  (through  the 

IFACC)  is  re^onsible.  Defensive  aerospace  control  operations  must  detect,  identify,  intercept, 
and  destroy  enenQ'  weapons  attercpting  to  penetrate  the  aero^ace  environment  above  our/allied 
forces^ieople.  The  JFC  normally  desi^ates  a  JFACC,  an  Airspace  Control  Authority  (ACA),  and 

an  Area  Air  Defense  Commander  (AADC);  and  the  ACA  and  AADC  fimctions  would  normally  be 

* 

perfirrmed  by  the  same  person,  who  may  also  be  the  JFACC.^’  Whenever  there  is  a  agnificant 
TBM  or  "air-breathing"  threat,  I  recommend  the  JFACC  have  a  deputy  in  charge  of  theater 
aerospace  control  and  defense  to  perform  the  ACA,  AADC,  and  TBMD  fimctions.  This  would  aid 
centralized  control  and  unity  of  effort  to  ensure  we  can  defend  against  fighter/bomber,  cruise 
missQe,  and  ballistic  missile  threats,  in  case  deterrent  and  offensive  measures  &iL  Otherwise,  the 
JFACC  could  become  task-saturated  \%hile  trying  to  orchestrate  offmisive  air  operations. 

Only  by  acquiring,  deploying,  and  integrating  effective  TBMD  systems  can  we  "put  a  roof 
ova:  our  forces  in  the  theater."  Right  now,  we  lack  adequate  defense  against  ballistic  missQes.  If 
r^onal  ClNCs  do  not  cover  the  gap,  our  potential  adversaries  will  not  be  deterred  fi'om  pursuing 
WB4D  and  ballistic  missiles  to  deliver  them;  more  inqrortantly,  our  forces,  operations,  and  support 
win  be  vulnerable.  Soon,  an  enemy  may  "pop  our  bubble"  around  some  future  battleqrace. 

In  the  near  future,  threats  to  population  carters  and  other  large,  fixed  targas  (like  ports, 
depots,  airfields,  and  staging  bases)  wfil  be  more  credible  and  potentially  devastating  than  threats  to 
mobile  military  targets;  so,  CINCs  and  JFCs  must  focus  on  the  former.  Operational  commanders 
must  pay  dose  attention  to  our  adversary's  developing  capabilities,  adapt  plans  accordingly,  and 

^  HQ  USAF,  AFM  1-1.  Vol  1:  Bask?  Aeroqrace  Doctrine  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
(Mardh  19W),  pp,  5-16;  and  JFACC  Primer  (Second  Edition,  February  1994),  pp.  34-35,  53-57. 
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autic9«te  plausible  enemy  courses  of  action.  Obviously,  commanders  need  TMD  systems  that  are 
rea^  dq>loyable  and  mobile  (once  in  theater).  Ground  systems  that  are  designed,  generally,  to  be 
fixed  in  place  are  more  likely  to  (1)  be  bulky  and  take  a  long  time  to  reach  the  theater  via  sealift 
(sttcJi  as  in  the  case  of  Patriots  receatly  shaped  to  South  Korea),  or  require  use  of  precious 
strategic  airlift  assets;  (2)  not  be  transportable  by  tactical  airlift,  once  in  theater,  to  meet  shifting 
demands;  (3)  be  vulnerable  to  attack;  and  (4)  give  the  CINC  or  JFC  much  less  flexibility. 

Also,  it  would  not  be  very  prudent  nor  cost-effective  to  onfy  rely  on  point-defense  systems; 
we  need  to  deploy  wide-area  TMD  systems  as  wdL  Operational  commanders  must  be  able  to  put 
pressure  on  an  maaay  "in  his  backfield,"  and  be  able  to  intercept  his  TBMs  in  their  boost/ascent 
phases  —  as  close  to  their  source  as  possible,  udiether  doing  it  using  land-,  sea-,  air-,  or  ^ace-based 
assets.  We  should  carefully  consider  using  high-altitude,  long-endurance  aircraft  to  attack  TBMs  in 
thear  boost/ascent  phases,  because  we  can  rapidfy  deploy  them  and  readily  move  their  orbits,  hi  the 
near  term,  the  costs  of  deploying  a  ^ace-based  BMD  are  prohibitive,  and  it  is  doubtful  we  will 
revise  the  ABM  Treaty  anytime  soon,  l^entually,  as  time  goes  on,  and  adversaries  continue  to 
inqirove  the  range  and  waftiead  capabilities  of  their  ballistic  missiies,  we  may  need  to  position 
theater  missile  defenses  to  serve  as  the  initial  screens  for  our  national  missile  defmse.  Thus, 
acquiring,  deploying,  and  integrating  TBMD  systems  ^ould  be  first  step  toward  achieving  the 
uhimate  goal  of  a  national  BMD. 

In  sum,  regional  ClNCs  should  advocate,  plan,  and  prepare  to  use  mobile,  integrated,  active 
TBM  defenses  to  intercqit  any  missiles  fired  as  close  to  their  sources  as  possible.  Assets  must  be 
put  in  a  conflict  area  early  on,  and  positioned  so  they  can  threaten  enemy  missiles  immediate)^  after 
lanndL  We  must  realize  that  TBMs  in  one  theater  could  be  laundied  against  targets  in  another 
theater,  and  that  TBMs  carrying  WMD  could  have  strategic  ioqilications.  By  minimizing  this 
vuhierabifity,  we  would  he^  ensure  our  operations  can  adiieve  our  political  objectives.  All  CINCs 
must  coqporate  to  deter  aggressors  from  acquiring  and  enq>loying  WMD.  Demonstrating  effective 
TBM  defense  would  greatly  contribute  to  that,  udiile  providing  protection  diould  deterrence  fiuL 
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